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(ON THE Ast & 15th OF EACH MONTH,) BY 


py. D. T. MOORE, Editor and Proprietor, 
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ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM——IN ADVANCE. 
The Farmer is offered to Agents and clubs at the following low 
rates: —Six Copies for $5; Ten copies for $37; Fourteen copies 
for $10; Twenty copies for $15, and Thirty copies for $20.— 
Subscriptions to commence at the beginning or middle of the 
volume, and no subscription received for less than six months. 

All letters ordering the paper, &c. must be free or post-paid. 
Subscription money, if handed to a post master, can be forwarded 
free of expense, according to the decision of the P. M. General. 

XP Post-Masiers, in Michigan and Indiana, are authorized 
and requested to act as agents for the Farmer. 








Original Papers from Contributors. 


POO OOO ree ees 


' For the Michigan Farmer. 

Cotswold Sheep.--Wool growing in Michigan, 
Mr. Moore;—Having read the article of Gro. 
Hentig, published in the last number of your 
highly interesting journal—wherein he speaks In 
unusual praise of the Cotswold breed of sheep 
—and also having examined the specimen of wool 


he forwarded you, I am induced to make some in- 
quiries upon the subject. 

Mr. Hentia says—“I am now offered 50 cents 
for every lb. of wool I can raise of this descrip~ 
tion, to go to the east—it being in greater des 
mand, for certain purposes, than any other qual-~ 
ity: and { am quite confident that these sheep are 
better adapted to our climate than any other, pro- 
vided they can have the cultivated grasses to eat.” 
Now if this be trae—and also the statement that 
the average yield of his fleeces “has been 10 lbs. 
6 ounces, ewes and rams together”—there seems 
but little doubt of the superior advantages to be 
denied from raising Cotswolds. But, without 
particularly wishing to question his veracity, but 
for the purpose of gaining more definite informa- 
tion than is contained in a simple assertion—the 
mere ipse dixit of a stranger—I woutd inquire of 
Mr. H. what are the “certain purposes” for which 
this wool is in greater demand at the east than 
any other quality ?—~and whether such demand is 
likely to be permanent? I wish also that he would 
giveus the proof why “these sheep are better 
adapted to our climate than any other.” If such 
is the fact, it can easily be demonstrated by argu- 
ment, and comparison with other breeds—and if 
Mr. H. can establish and sustain the position he 
has assumed, by facts and figures, an essiy upon 
the subject from him would undoubtedly prove in- 
teresting and valuable to many readers of the 
Farmer. 

The object in troubling you Mr. Editor, is sim- 
ply to obtain such information as will enable me 
most profitably to enter upon the business of 
growing wool. And it appears to me that our 
first object, as judicious farmers, should be to as- 
certain what breed of sheep is the most profitable, 
and best adapted to this latitude. For this pur- 
pose, as you well remark in the last number of 
the Farmer, “it is desirable that the merits and 
demerits of the different breeds of sheep raised 
upon our soil, should be fully canvassed—and this 


‘can be best done by practical farmers, who have 
‘made wool growing a profitable branch of their 





ther New York or Ohio, for growing wool. | 
believe that almost if not every breed of sheep 
is much less liable to disease, and will produce 
greater fleeces, here than in the States above 
mentioned. And, as there are probably many 
others beside myself ainong your readers, who 


desire information upon this subject, I trust that! 


Mr. Hentie and others experienced in the busi- 
ness will communicate their knowledge for the 
benefit of the public, through the pages of the 
Farmer. Articles upon breeding and the man~ 
agement of sheep, extracted from the works of 
experienced authors, would, I think, also be in- 
teresting and valuable to all farmers who are not 
too old to learn, or too wise to derive benetit 
from the experience of others. 

I cannot close without adding a word relative 
to your,paper. It must nol, as you intimate it may 
be discontinued, for the want of support, at the 
end of the volume. Such discontinuance would 
be a disgrace, a shame to the farmers of the State; 
and one which 1 am confident they will not per- 
mit. No, a journal which has already done so 
much for our benefit, in the diffusion of correct 
information upon the various branches of husband- 
ry, should not be left to sink by the delinquency 
and gross neglect of those who are benefited by 


its publication. And I call upon the readers of | 


the Farmer one and all, to do their duty by exer- 
ting some influence to sustain it—and conse- 
quently prevent the disgrace to our inteligence, 
enterprise and pride, which would ensue from its 
failure. Shall it be said that Michigan, with all 
the wealth and natural advantages of her agricul- 
tural population, cannot, or will not, sustain the 
only publication devoted to the best interests of 
the mass of her citizens? If such should be the 
case—which I cannot believe—the fact would, 
in the eves of our farming friends in other states, 
be a blemish upon the honor, honesty, and enter- 
prise of the mass of our agricultural population. 
‘Truly yours, 
A Youne Farmer. 
Albion, Calhoun Co., Aug. 26, 1844. 


Sheep. 

A ready access to a pure blooded flock, of uni- 
form excellency in quality, from which to procure 
a constant succession of males for several years, 
is a circumstance absolutely necessary for the 
successful propagation of any particular race of 
Sheep. A pure blooded animal is one in which 
certain qualities and excellencies have been hered- 


itarily transmitted in uniform succession for a! 
number of years. Ram breeders, in England, ad- | 


mit none as members of their Clubs who have not 
cultivated a specific breed for twenty years.— 
A cross-bred animal may bea very fine one, par- 
taking of the valuable qualities of its parent in an 
eminent degree, but its progeny will often be cis- 
similar, some resembling one parent and some the 
other; and not, until after such selection, and in 
and in breeding, can the new variety possess the 
power of uniformly transmitting its own peculiar 
qualities to its progeny. Hence the necessity o! 
procuring males of a pure breed, especially in 
Sheep, as the Ram affects the properties of the 
skin and wool more than the Ewe. If you have 
but one point of excellenee to obtain, fineness of 
wool for example, the selection is comparatively 
easy; but if two points are required, the choice 
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weight and fineness. When an improvement ot 
form and constitution is an additional requirement 
sought for in the same animal, the chances of suc 
cess are much diminished; and the animal combi 
ning the three excellencies, when found, has at 
tained a value tar exceeding any price that a cas 
ual observer would suppose. If, in addition to 
{this new modeled animal, an hereditary quality of 
/no value is sought to be removed (such as breed 
ing arace of sheep without horns, which, for 
many generations, have been encumbered with 
these useless appendages,) the chances of selec- 
tion are infinitely reduced; and to obtain this one 
point is, perhaps the labor of vears. ‘To pursu: 
jthis business with any degree of success, the 
| breeder must have an extensive as well as an ex 
cellent flock, Although possessed of experience 
| bis judgment must be tested by a continued se 
| ries of experiments, —These, and other important 
| considerations, have caused the breeding of rams 
{to be a business by itsclf in England. Until 
ram breeding is pursued as a business and a sci 
ence In this country, no permanent or extensive 
improvement can be expected to take place in any 
breed of sheep. The third cruss or generation 
possess equal perfections with the pure blooded 
i male parent; but to attain this degree of excel- 
lence, the male progeny can never be used unti! 
the third cro-s is attained. In technical phrase 
ology, you have then bred home, and may begin 
to select males for breeding. But to attain to the 
full breed by means of crossing is not so rapid 4 
process as some suppose. ‘’o make this subject 
more distinct, | w:ll trace the numbers of each 
cross annually produced from a hundred ewes, It 
will be found, to the surprise of many, that not 
more than twelve or thirteen ewes of the third 
cross can be produced in seven years. 

One hundred common ewes, purchased in the 
fall of 1841, will produce one hundred lambs, half 
male and half female, in the Spring of 1842. The 
fifty ewes of the first cross will be mothers in 
1844. The twenty five of the second cross may 
produce twelve in the spring of 1846; and it will 
be the spring of 1848 before anv increase in the 
pure blood can take place. Although the fleeces 
of the intermediate progeny are much improved, it 
will be the summer of 1847 before a pure fleece 
can be obtained by crossing. ‘Those who pro- 
pose tu grow fine wool by the process of crossing 
/must have access to rams of pure blood of the 
first class for six years at least. Now calculate 
the progress from ten pure ewes, The calcula: 
tion Is somewhat intricate, and requires attention: 
In Spring 1842 10 pure ewes produce 5 ewe and 5 ram lambe 
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One hundrec common ewes, in five years, wil! 
| give twelve bred ewes, and as many rams or weth 
l ers. Ten pure ewes, in the same time, produce 
| forty-two pure bred ewes, and forty-one pure bred 


jrams.—Western Shepherd. 
Heres.—Herbs should be cut when the flowers 
are matured, and dried in the shade, and when 
| thoroughly cured, placed in tight paper bags, so 
as to preserve the peculiar aromatic principle. 
Many plants, by this neglect, loose their efficaey 
and fragrance before they are used'-—.4mer. lg 
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New Mode of Farming, 
I pray you, Messrs. Editors, permit me to de- 
tail what appears to me, a new mode of farming.) 


it was communicated in the way of Gonvemstion| 


with an honest old German, who informed me he 
purchased a small farm of 70 acres in the neigh-! 
borhood of the Lehigh coal region, where also he| 
had charge of a lock on the canal; that next year 
he shuuld have a taller (larger) farm, and devote} 
himself to its cultivation, 

I inquired if he grew corn ? 

“Yes,” 

And wheat ? 

“Yes.” 

Oats? 

“Yes, for the fodder—and cut it all up togeth- 
er, grain and straw.” 

W ould he keep a dairy ? | 

“No, only one cow for my wife, as I do not care 


Hogs ? 

“No, only one or two, to eat up the waste 
ibout the house.” 

Then what stock would you keep? 

“None in summer, but plenty in winter.” 

I then desired him to detail his plan, which he 
did in his quaint manner as follows: 

“I keep no cow, no ox, no sheep, no hog all 
summer, nor plow much. All my land, so much 
as |can, I give to grass. Then, when my neigh- 
bors say, ‘Oh, my hogs and cows get into my corn 
and eats it all up,’ I say, I keep no cow and no 
hog; I very comfortable about my fences; they | 
cost me nothing, for I have no cattle to break; 
them. But I make hay, so much as I can, and 
cornstalks so big as | can, and my oats so much 
as 1] can, and save all up for winter; a great barn} 
:nd stable quite full, and the ricks in the yard ; 
and then [ watch my neighbors; for when I hear 
John Stone say in the spring, ‘Oh, I got much 
grass—I must buy two cows,’ when he has not 
enuff for one cow, I say to myself, Oh, [ buy your 
cows in winter, when you got no hay for them. 
So when he come and say, ‘You buy my two cows 
eause you got plenty hay,’ I say, yes—I give you 
five dollars a piece for them. So LU do with the 
rest of my neighbors; only I do not buy the bad 
cows, only the good cows, what will have calfs ; 
and they keep the bad cows, ‘cause nobody will 
buy them. Sol keeps them welland cleans them 
very nice, and makes them very fat and big, and 
when the calfs come, I give them all the milk, 
and they grow fat and big; and then my neighbors 
come in the spring and wants to buy their cows 
avin, for they got the grass and no cows to eat it; 
and so I sells them their cows back again for 20 
dollars apiece, and sometimes gets thirty or forty; 
but I keeps the calfs, ‘cause I wants them for the 
buichers. And so I sells my neighbors their own 
cows again—but I gets all the dung; and as they 
gets no dung, and as they gets no crops; 
while I get all the dung, and the crops, and the 
profit too !” 

Messrs. Editors, when I hear my neighbors in- 
quire what course they shal! adopt, so as not to 
follow exactly in the path which others are pursu- 
ing, | think of my old German friend, who “gets 
the dung, the crops, and the profit too,” and am 
ied to ask, if there can be any objection to the 
plan here pointed out ’—Boston Cultivator. 


Extract.—Imagine the greatest General, 
after the most glorious victory recorded in history 
tie dead, wounded and dying, the widow's lamen-| 
tations, and the orphan’s tears, and the amount of | 
misery inflicted upon the human race, in conse- 
quence thereof.—Imagine the wily politician, 


urging pis tortuous way to high office, covered | ; i 
' ber, or oak openings, as may best suit the means of 


with the mantle of private friendships broken, 
with hypocrisy, cunning and corruption.—Im- 
agine the scientific agriculturist, a Cape » en- 
eouraging, counselling and assisting his co-labor- 
ers in the management of their farms, until the 
whole state shall attain the highest degree of ag- 
ricultural improvement, “The fields shall blossom 
as the rose,” and peace, happiness and abundance, 
shall bless the land. 

Which is the greatest benefactor to mankind? 
which most likely to receive the approbation o 


Sowing Grass Seed: 


The months of August and the first of Sep- 
tember are a favorable season for sowing grass 
seed and red top. If sown at this time it get ° 
erally takes well, and getting a good start, it is 
not likely to be winter-killed. As dry weather 
and a hot summer sun often kills grass that is 
sown in the spring, many farmers, of late ycars, 
have omitted sowing grass seed with spring grain, 


| but sow the last of summer or early in the fall, 


first turning in the stubble and weeds, and if 
some compost manure be spread on, so much the 
better. Some harrow in the seed without plow- 
ing, but this cheap method does not work so well, 


|as the roots get but a slight hold of the soil, and 


the grass is more liable to be destroyed by frosts. 
If convenient, and we have wet weather, it is 
best to sow herds grass and red top in August, 


So indica teeter * but it will do very well to sow the first week in 


September. Some farmers have had good suc- 
cess in sowing later, covering the seed telerably 
deep. Mr. Aaron Cass, a very good farmer in 
West Roxbury, informed us that he had sown 
grass seed the first week in October, covering it 
about two inches deep with the harrow, which he 
considered important, and it succeeded well. It 
just got above the ground as cold weather came 
on, and it was not winter.-killed. 

When saved tolerably early the crop will be 
better the first season. Grass seed may be sown 
so late in the fall that it will not vegetate that 
season, or on the snow or ground, as the case 
may be, in March, and a tolerably good crop ob- 
tained the next season, but much less than from 
sowing in August. 

As clover is liable to winter-kill, when sowed 


at this season, it is best to sow it in the fall, too 


late to vegetate, or March. This grass comes on 
more rapidly than the other grasses which we 
have named.—Bosion Cultivator. 





Portrasik Grist Miti.—Messrs. Sinclair and 
Co., of Baltimore, have recently got up a grist 
mill, which is very highly spoken of by a corres- 
pondent of the Malboro, (Md.) Gazette. “It can,” 
says the writer, “be worked by hand or horse 
power; with two men, it will grind at least three 
bushels per hour,and with four horses it will grind 
more than any water power will, with one pair of 
burs, in the country. The work is done ina 
splendid manner, The grain can be either chop- 
ped or ground into small hominy, or coarse meal 
or made into meal as fine as flour need be. This 
done merely by turning a screw. So easily can 
it be moved, that two men can take it about with 
as much ease as they can move a corn-sheller or 
wheat fan. ‘The burs are of cast iron, and will 
grind from three to five hundred bushels before 
they become too smooth for use, when any farm 
hand can take them out and replace them with 
others, which cost 83,50 per pair. There is no 
other part of the machine that will not last an 
age. The cost is only $40.”— Albany Cult. 


A corresronDEnt of the New York Express, wri- 
ting from Pontiac, Oakland County, (under date of 
July 25,) thus speaks of the prosperity and agricultu- 
ral advantages of our State :— 


‘The finest wheat I have ever seen is selling at 
sixty cents per bushel. The current of emigration is 
west, to Wisconsin, and so on; but to me there appear 
quite as great inducements for the hardy emigrants to 
stop in Michigan, as to seek a distant and western 
location ;—here are all the facilities to take wheat and 
other productions of the soil by railroad and steamboat 
immediately to market. Land is cheap and rich.— 
Here a selection may be made of prairie, heavy tim- 
the purchaser. The people in this section of the 
are turning their attention very much to wool. The 
luxuriant prairies and oak openings furnish the best 
of pasture for sheep. Every farmer is increasing his 
number of sheep, and in many pastures | saw im- 
mense flocks. 1 have conversed with a large number 
of persons from all parts of the interior of the State, 
and’ they alla that the crop will be an average one 
in quality, and as an increased quantity of seed was 
put into-tte ground, that the exports of wheat and 
flour, from the State, will be greater than was ever 





Divine Providence ?—Southern 4 


[before known,.” 


country, as well as every other that I have traveled in,. 
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Pickles, 


Accompanying, I send you a few extracts, on 
the best methods of putting up pickles, as t),.. 
time of year is approaching for this to be atten. 
ded to. 

Muskmellons should be pickled for mangues 
when green and hard. They should be cut ope; 


after they have been in sait water ten days, to 
inside scraped out clean, and filled with mustari 
seed, all-spice, horse-radish, small onions &e., 


Scald vinegar should then 


and sewed together. 
be poured upon them. 


W aunuts.—W hen these are so ripe that a pin 
will go into them easily, they are ready for pick- 
ling. They should be soaked twelve days in very 
cold and strong water, which has been boiled ani 
skimmed. <A quantity of vinegar, enough ty 
cover them well, should be boiled with whole pep- 
per, mustard seed, small onions, or garlic, cloves, 
ginger, and horse-radish; this should not be poure, 
upon them until it is cold. They should lie jy 
pickle a few months before they are eaten. 'I'y 
be kept close covered, for the air softens them, 
The liquor is an excellent catsup to be eaten op 
fish. 


PrppErs.—Put peppers into strong salt ani 
water, and let them remain there till they become 
yellow; then turn them green by keeping thei 
in warm salt water, shifting them every two days 
—then drain them, and pour scalding vinegar over 
them. A bag of mustard seed put up in a jar is 
an improvement. If there is mother in the vin- 
egar, scald and strain it. 


Cucumprrs.—Cucumbers should lie in weak 
brine three or four days after they are picked . 
then they should be put ina tin or wooden pail ot 
clean water, and be kept slightly warm in the 
kitchen corner for three or four days; then take 
as much vinegar as you think your pickle jar wi! 
hold; scald it with pepper, allspice, mustardsseed, 
flag-root, horse-radish, &c., if you happen to have 
them; half of them will spice the pickles very 
well. Throw in a piece of allum as big as a wal- 
nut; this serves to harden the pickles. Skim the 
vinegar clean, and pour it sealding hot over the 
cucumbers. Brass vessels are not healthy for 
preparing anything acid. 


Rep Caeraces need no other pickling than 
scalding, spiced vinegar poured over them, and 
suffered to remain eight or ten days before you 
eat them. Some think it improves them to keep 
them in salt and water twenty-four hours before 
they are pickled. 

If you find your pickles soft and insipid, it is 
owing to the weakness of the vinegar. ‘Throw 
away your vinegar, (or keep it to clean your brass 
kettles,) then cover your pickles-with strong 
scalding vinegar, into which a little allspice, gin- 
ger, horse-radish, and allum have heen thrown. 
By no means omit a pretty large piece of allum. 
Pickles treated in this way, will keep four years, 
and be better and better every year. 


Some people prefer pickled nausturtion secd to 
capers‘ ‘They should be kept several days after 
they are gathered, and then covered with boiling 
vinegar, and bottled when cold. They are no‘ 
fit to be eaten for some months. 

Martinoes are prepared in nearly the same way 
as other pickles. The salt and water in which 
they are changed every day; because martinoes 
are very apt to beeome soft. No spice should 
be used but allspice, cloves, and cinnamon. Scald 
the martinoes and spice in the vinegar, instead ot 
pouring it over them.—Western Cult. 





Saving Frowrr Ssrep.—Instead of saving 
seed from any blooms that may chance to remain 
on, it should be saved from the best well formed 
early flowers. The proper way is to mark good 
flowers as soon.as they can be found, and let their 
seeds ripen well before they are gathered. Let 
them be from good double flowers. When the 
seed is rubbed out, only the few outside rows of 
seed: should be used; those which come from the 
centre or disk, will almost always come high. 
‘here are no means so. effectual as making the 
best early blooms of the best varieties, and rely- 
ing on those pods of seed only.—Gurdner and 
Practical Florist., 
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New method of obtaining Cream. 
We extract the foilowing from the valuable 
Report of the Hon. Mr. Ellsworth, Commis. 
sioner of Patents. 
New Method of obtaining Cream from Milk; by! 
G. Carter of Notinghum Lodge, near Eltham, 


Kent. 





‘The process of divesting the milk ofits com-| . 


ponent portion of cream, to an extent hither-| 
to unattainable, has been effected by Mr. Car. | 
ey, and is thus detai'ed by that gentleman in 
a paper presented to the Society of Arts: 

A peculiar process of extracting cream from | 
milk, by which a superior richness is produced | 
in the cream, has long been known and prac. 
jised in Devonshire; this produce of the dai- 
ries of that country being weil known to evs! 
ery one by the name of “clotted” or “clouted”’| 
cream. As there is no peculiarity in the milk! 
from which this fluid is extracted, it has fre- 
quently been a matter of surprise that the 
process has not been adopted in other parts 
of the kingdom. A four sided vessel has been | 
furmed of zinc plates, twelve inches long, | 


false bottom at one half the depth. ‘The only 
communication with the lower apartment is by 
the lip, through which it may be filled or emp- 
tied. Having first placed at the bottom of the 
upper apartment a plate of perforated zine, 
the area of which is equal to that of the false 
bottom, a gallon or any given quantity of 
milk is poured (immediately when drawn from) 
the cow) into it, and must remain there at! 
least for twelve hours more. An equal quan- 
tity of boiling water must then be poured ins 
to the lower apartment through the lip. It is 
then permitted to stand twelve hours more, (i. 
e. twenty-four hours altogether;) when the 

cream will be found perfect, and of such con- 

sistency that the whole may be lifted off by 

the finger and thumb, It is, however more 

effectually removed by gently raising the plate 

of perforated zine from the bottom, by the 

ringed handles, without remixing any part of 
it with the milk below. With this apparatus, 

I have instituted a series of experiments, and 

as a means of twelve successful ones, | ob- 

tained the following results : 

Four gallons of milk, treated as above, pro. | 
duced in 24 hours, 44 pints of clotted cream ; 
which, after churning only 15 minutes, gave 
40 ounces of butter. The increase in the 
cream, therefore, is 124 per cent, and of but. 
ter upwards of 11 per cent. 

The experimental farmer will instantly per- | 
ceive the advantage accruing from this adop- 
tion, and probably his attention to the subject 
may produce greater results. 





FROM MR. FOX ON PRESERVING BUTTER, 


Hartford, Jan. 12, 1844. 

Sirn—In answer to your inquiry, What has 
been your practise in putting up butter, espec- 
ially for preservation in hot climates, or for 
long voyages? 1 will cheerfully state that I 
have had considerable experience on this subs 
ject, and in some particulars, good success. 
There are many things required to insure 
good butter. The butter itself must be well | 
made; that is, worked enough and not too! 
much, and salted with rock salt. This being! 
well done, and the buttermilk all expelled, the’ 
butter may be packed in good, white-oak well | 
seasoned casks, well filled. In cool climates, 
larger casks can be used. | 

In hot climates it is best to have smal! casks; 
say from 25 to 30 lbs.—so that too much need | 
not be exposed while using. Then put these | 
small casks into a hogshead, and fill up the | 





| 
‘ 


|borheod in which my father lived. Great 


same with a strong pickle that will bear an Profitable Sheep. 
egg, and the butter may be shipped to the! Henry S. Randall, Esq., of Cortland, has a 
West Indies or Europe, and kept perfectly | flock, including lambs, of 60 full blooded merino 
sweet. I have néver found salt petre op sug- sheep. Their fleeces this season averaged a tri- 
ar of any benefit. Butter of my packing has' tlle over 5 lbs. of thoroughly washed wool, en- 
opened as good in the West Indies as it was | tirely destitute of any gum excepting the dark 
in Connecticut. I will remark, that to keep jcrust sepa extremities of a few of them, and 
butter in icechoses when it remains frosen |o" NO™ 8% Teadily to Dickson & Hibbard of 
P ie , : ‘that place, for 48 cents per ib. cash. There were 
will answer, if the butter is to be continued | no weathers in the flock and there were but two 

in the same temperament; but if it isexposed | bucks to swell the average. 

to warm weather, after being taken from the A smaller and exceedingly choice lot of year- 
ice-house, it will not keep as long as if it had | lings and two years old ewe's fleeces, averaged 
not been exposed to so eold a tempreture. {the extraordinary amount of 5 lbs. 10 oz, to the 
Yours, respectfully, G. Fox. | fleece. Atwo year old buck (from which more 
Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, apes hal a pound had been taken in samples, ) 
Fie ae ee ;Sheared 9 lbs. 1202. We understand these sheep 
have been selected by Mr. Randall with much 
ae Sa Sai care from the best flocks of this State and New 
The Glanders f England, and are not probably, now surpassed or 
Mr. J. B. Cook, in the Albany Cultivator, hardly equalled by any flock in the United States. 


| says: | Their winter keep (a question of some interest 


“Whilst writing, I will mention a fact for in connection with such an enormous product of 
your veterinary department. More than thir. i wool,) we learn on inquiry to have been as follows 
ty years since, the glanders of the most virus | —60 sheep fed hay morning and night—at noon 


. . : |daily receive three bushel of oats and barley until 
lent kind, was amongst the horses of the neighs | C3l'¥ Fece!ve- eg ts. 
. © |Christmas, after which they received 4 bundles of 


; s , , oats. Thev receive no kay at noon throughout 
numbers died off. His horse was taken, and jin winter.” The grain was eut greenish and was 
under the belief that he too would die, my fas considerably shrunken. This, with a comfortable 
ther commenced an experiment on him witha! shed and plenty of pure water, constituted their 
strong decoction of tobacco juice given inters entire keeping. Mr. Randall reared 102 per cent 


nally. Ina short time the horse broke out |of lambs ! 


all over his body in sores. These cured up| We wish more of our farmers possessed such 
in a month or so, and the horse was sound, sheep. —Cortland Co. (.V. ¥.) Whig. 

soon fatted, and was, as long as I knew him! Removing Green House Plants. 
afterwards, a sound and healthy animal, This | —— il hisew sod sibeceded ie te- 
was the only horse in all the neighborhood | moying potted or green-house plants, the more 
that recovered. Some farmers in this vicin- | tender plants of the parterre, or the nursery; and 





The Farmer's Harvest Song. 
Ho! rouse ye lads—the morning breeze 
Has swept the mist from the stream, 
And afar on the hills the towering trees 
Are tipt with the day’s first beam; 
The stars are gone—the night has sped, 
And the lark has hailed the day; 
Arouse ye, then, while the mornis red— 
Away to the field, away! 


To us no music sounds more sweet 
Than the sharpening clang of the scythe; 
And echoing hil's with gladness greet 
The song of the reaper blythe. 
How pleasant to follow, with rake in hand, 
The mowers devious way, 
And scatter abroad with lhghtsome wand, 
The green and perfumed hay. 


Let the soldier exult in the pomp of war, 
The king in his serf-thronged hall; 
The free-born farmer is happier far 
Than kings, and lords and all. 
His are no fields with carnage red, 
And drenched with the blood of the slain; 
” But hills and vales oer which is spread 
A harvest of waving grain. 


The summer sun, o’er valley and plain, 
Has shed his genial ray, 

*Till smiling acres of golden grain 
Await the harvest day; 

And into their borders we will not fail 
To carry the war to the knife, 

And eager, too, are the cradle and flail 
To be wielded in bloodless strife. 


Then up and away, while the diamond dew 
Bespangles the bending corn; 

And gayly we labour, the while we woo 
The bracing breath of morn, 

And under the shade of the beeches green 
We'll rest at noon of day; 

Hurrah! for the sickle and sythe #0 keen ! 
Away to the field—away! 


° » ° { ai 
ity noted for fine sleek horses, give to them) I now perceive the cause—but first you must per- 
occasionally Scotch snuff.” 


;mit me to confess to the sin of reading works on 
| Agriculture and Horticulture although somewhat 
;engaged practically in these arts, I suppose I 
itnay now be permitted to denominate them—but 
{to the cause, according to the book, 

“The thorough drenching by water on the re- 
moval of green-house plants, either destroys them 
or checks their growth, by preventing the free 
passage of small fibrous roots; and indeed we 
cannot perceive why the same effect should not 
follow in the coarser and less scientific and artifi- 
cial culture of trees. Gardners who are experi 
enced in this calling, make the earth as fine as 
possible, throw it on lightly, water with great 
care and moderation; for if they deluge the plant 
with water, at the time of its removal,it will grow 
sickly and perish, owing to the difficulty of push- 
ing its tender fibrous roots through the encrust- 
ed solid earth, forcibly compressed by the water.” 
And there, you may depend, is the cause of my 
want of success, or rather, often failure; and that’s 


the value of reading. 5, In 
Sparrows.—The Perseverant of Limoges con 


i tains a curious calculation of the damage to far- 
mers in France, which is annually caused by spar- 
rows. It estimates the consumption of corn of 
each sparrow at one gallon; and, reckoning there 
are ten millions of these birds in France, makes 
the total loss amount to more than nine millions 
of francs; but on the other hand, it is supposed 
that the insects which they destroy would occa 

sion a much greater loss if these birds were not 
in existence. As a proof of this, it is mentioned 
that in the Palatinate the government had ordered 
that all the sparrows be killed, offering a prem- 
um upon their heads; the ravages caused by in 

sects when the sparrows had disappeared were so 
great, that premiums were offered for the impor- 
tation of sparrows. ‘ 


{ 


Economica Waite Paint.—Skim milk two 
quarts; fresh slaked lime 8 oz; white Bergundy 
pitch, 2 0z; Spanish white, 8 lbs. ‘The l:me to 
be slaked in water, exposed to the air, and mixed 
in about one fourth of the milk; the oil in which 
| the pitch is dissolved, to be added a little at a 
time; then the rest of the milk, and afterwards 
the Spanish white. This quantity is saffici 
for twenty-seven square yards, two coats, and 
the expense a trifle. 
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Work for September. 


We have no desire to be dogmatical; nor are we so 
vain as to suppose that se cen essentially enlighten our 
| readers as to their proper labors during the present 
: orm Se re ~=| month. But farmers as well as other people, often need 
TO THE READER :—The first half of our pres-| lutle jogging—and to.be: reminded of what they al- 
eat volume is completed.—We now beasts upon what ready know. They have many cares at this season, 
we trust may prove the ‘betier half,"” with renewed) | 4 i¢ they have no memorandum to refer to, are li- 
energy and hopes of success, based upon substantial able to pass the opportunity of performance atthe prop- 
; jertime. True, ‘there is a time forall things’—yet 
Owing to pecuniary em-| .. . : . 
| time is most under our contre! when we take it by the 
barrassment—occasioned, we regret to say, by od foretop. Jn this respect, and many others, it may be 
| truly said of a certain class of farmers, that 
** They know the right and they approve it too, 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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evidence and assurances that this publication will) 


ere long be well sustained. 


neglect or procrastination of a portion of our readers—| 
we have hitherto been unable to bestow that labor 
snd attention upon the Farmer which we desired, o1 Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong persue.” 
which would render it sufficienily creditable and wer-| 1: is considered goed economy for the f or 
thy of apport. ¥€F| out his grain at dee hidlions noo peta ote 
ot having endeavored to do the best that could be done | place him in a situation to avail himself of any favor- 
|) able change in the market. A few days frequently 
It may be an easy matter to conduct 2} make a material difference in the price of wheat and 
journal successfully, when the necessary FUNDS are al) other agricultural products. Grain is also easier pro- 
command—but, without a suflicient quanuty of a| tected from vermin, when got out early. 

commodity so essential, the most enterprising and| 


We have the consciousness, howe 


with the limited means and humble abilities at our 


command, 


But the most important work, this month, is the 

; _ | preparation for, and sowing of wheat. We have re- 
We eaeees cently published so much upon this subject, that per- 
: zp | haps it would be difficult to add to the information al- 
vators of the soil of Michigan, and that they will soon | ready before our readers. [t should be borne in mind 
that the better the condition of the ground for seed, the 


| greater willbe the yield—and the purer the seed sown, 


talented could not succeed. 
Yet we do not despair of final success. 


a brighter day is dawning upon the owners and culti- 


extend additional aid toward sustaining the enterprise | 
it Which we are engaged. Indeed, our list of patrons 
satthis time -reasins } standing » politi- 
isat this time increasing, notwithstandin u the poli I the cleaner the crop. 

As to the time of sowing, each farmer must be his 


When there is no danger of insects, we 


} 

- 
cal excitement agitating the public mind, and the} 
many Campaign papers that are circulated, almost) 


own judge. 
For this evidence | 


should advise sowing early, in order to avoid rust, &e. 
But we think it would not be advisable to sow early 
in sections where there are insects. In this matter, 
however, farmers will be obliged to judge from cir- 
cumstances, their soil, kind of seed, &c. as mentioned 


in our last number. 


gratuitously, throughout the State. 
of the faver with which our humble efforts to be useful | 
are regarded by an intelligent community, we feel| 
sincerely grateful; and the assurance that our labors} 
are not in vain, is certainly an inducement for us to} 
put forth additional exertions to promote the interests | 
of the enterprising and generous Agriculturists of 


. ! Hogs that you intend to fatten should now be shut up 
We shall therefore endeavor to continue > 


and all weeds, refuse grass, apples that have fallen 
from the trees, &c, should be fed to them daily. This 
kind of economy will give your swine a good start be- 
fore it will be necessary to feed much corn or potatoes. 


Michigan. 
and conduct the Farmer in such a manner that, while 
all of its present friends will continue to give it their 
support, others may find it useful and worthy of pat- 
ronage. Toall who have hitherto aided us, in any 
manner, we retura heartfelt thanks—hoping that they 
are disposed to still lend their aid by contributing to 


Timothy seed may be sown the early part of this 
mouth, and some recommend the sowing of clover seed 
alsomwhile others think clover does best when sown 
on snow in the spring. 

Field crops of vegetables, suchas Ruta bagas, Car- 
rots, sugar beets, &c., ought now to be kept free from 
weeds, and the soil loose, that they may receive full 
benefits from the rains and dews. 


Those who have not already done so, may now pre- 


the pages and augmenting the circulation of the Far- 
mer, thus adding to its usefulness and popularity. 
Agriculture in Schools, &e. 

We are indebted to Henry O'Reitry, Esq., Re- 
cording Secretary of the N. Y. Siate Ag. Society, for 
1 pamphlet containing the list of premiums of the 
State Fair, and a very able and interesting report from | pare beas and transplant strawberries. You may thus 
the Committee on Books and Essays. The subject secure one of the choicest luxuries, as well as one of 
matter of the report has reference to the introduction | the most healthful of the fruit family. The ladies should 
of the study of agriculture in common schools, and/ see that their hasbands and brothers attend to this and 
It contains | other matters pertaining to the Garden at this season. 





vericultural books into district libraries. 
letters and comments from many distinguished advo- 


{> To Sunscripers.—In accordance with the sug- 


eates of improvement in agriculture and education— 
gestion of a correspondent and fast friend of our paper, 


and concludes by offering a premium of $100 for the} 
Ss a — “ - : 5 a 
best rxXT-Book on Agriculture, for the use of schools. | ¥° publish in this number a Crepit and a Black list 


Ir —and shall continue the plan in future. In the crep- 
_| 17 tist will be given the names of real patrons, togeth- 
; , ? {er with the amounts severally paid by them; and in 
Common School—and if properly carried out in that) hin Glau Bad dhe nomeenel al pemnewbadioveniens 
the Farmer, without paying their arrears on subscrip- 
ition. This rule will be strictly adhered to. 

It is not often that the Farmer is refused, or order- 
ed to be discontinued ; but when itis, justice requires 
that we should be remunerated for expense and labor, 
and we shall therefore. ‘‘ black list’’ all who may here- 
after refuse to perform this simple act of justice. 


This measure is ove of immense importance. 
commences at the very fountain of intelligence—the 


ind other states, will greatly augment individual and 
pubic prosperity—and eventually wield a mighty in- 
fluence vpon the moral, intellectual and pecuniary in- 
terests of our emphatically 4gricultural Nation. We 
necessity of proper text-books upon 


have long seen the 
agriculture in common schools, and hail this move- 
ment as one of the most important of the age—for it 
must, we think, be successful, and lead te results vastly 
beneficial. The authors of this measure are already 
entitled to the thanks of the agricultural community, 
and will receive the gratitude of millions of the pres- 
ent and future generations. We hope the influence 
ot their noble and truly patriotic exertions will not 
be confined to the Empire State, but that it may ex- 





{IL Ir is now sometime “after harvest,’’ and we 
take it for granted that each and all indebted for sub- 
scription to the Farmer, will attend to the payment of 
the same without delay—at least, during the present 
month. Those to whom we have recently sent bills, 
are at liberty to consider this hint ‘‘ rather personal,” 














send until its benefits are felt throughout the Union. | and will greatly oblige us by responding favorably. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Wet Land --Inquiry. 

Eprror Farmer ;—Sir: As you are the physi. 
cian to whom farmers should apply for remedis; 
prescriptions for their barren land, permit me to 
state my case to you, and ask advice of you—or, 
through the medium of the Farmer, of your ex. 
perienced correspondents, 

I have a few acres of land, which, before it was 
cleared, was timbered with scattering oaks, and 
pretty well covered with various kinds of brush 
among which were plum, hazel, prickley-ash, and 
sassafras, It is what we call “swaly.” When jt 
was broken up, it appeared very black and rich, an! 
capable of yielding a heavy crop. But from some 
cause or other, | know not what, unless it js 
too much moisture, I have searcely got a fair 
crop from it since I began to cultivate it, four or 
five years ago. It is generally so wet that I can- 
not plow it till late, and this year it has not been 
fit to plow yet. The soil is composed of sand 
and gravel, and decayed vegetables; noclay being 
found in its composition. It varies little from be- 
ing level; but the land around it seems to ascend 
from it in nearly or quite every direction, 

It appears to me that the cause of the barren- 
ness is a superabundence of water: but how to 
get rid of it is the question to be answered. | 
could cut a ditch a hundred rods long, that woul; 
carry off the water in its immediate vicinity; but 
it seems to me that ditches enough to carry of 
all the useless water would cat up the land so 
much as to render it nearly useless—besides the 
expense of draining. 

Now Mr. Editor, if you will inform me how | 
can make that land productive, without too much 
expense, you will confer a favor on one who has 
been a subseriber as long as he has been a farmer 
and who ever intends to be one—and perhaps on 
some who are not subscribers. 

Respectfully yours, 
Eruraim S. Waker. 

Flint, Gen. Co., Mich., 1844. 

Tue above inquiry was received some two or three 
monthsago, but was mislaid at the time. We requesi 
some of our experienced correspondents to answer 
the questions propounded by Mr. S.—provided any 


one can give a better remedy than we should advise, 
viz: draining. % 





Farmer’s State Map or Micnrean.—We are in- 
debted to the author for an elegant copy of this new 
and correct Map—an extended notice of which will be 
found inthe Farmer of June 1. The Map has bu: 
recently been issued—and owing to some injury to the 
copper-plate engraving only about one thousand cop- 
ies were published; so that those who wish to obtain 
a copy must ‘‘speak quick.” Its cost is only $3 when 
painted, varnished, and mounted oa rollers—or $2 ()) 
in pocket book form. 

For sale by the author, and at the principal boos 
stores in Detroit: also by Sacer & Jonxs, Jackson. 





Smirn’s Sussou. Prow.—A_ correspondent has 
promised to send us a description of this implemen’ 
(which was noticed in number 10 of the Farmer, wu: 
der caption of ‘‘new kind of plow,’’) and we shou'd 
like to receive it in time for our next. Having rece’- 
ved several inquiries relative te this plow, we are anx- 
ious to publish a description, and give an engraving ©! 
the implement, as soon as convenient. It.is highly 
spoken of in Western New. York, where itis style: 
“The Michigan Subsoil Plow.”’ 





To Corresponpents.—Several anonymous col- 
munications have recently. found a place under the ec- 
itor’s table. Please take notice, that articles intende« 
for publication in the Farmer—whether stating facts 
or making inquiries —should be accompanied by the 
author's name to receive attention. 


Correctiox.—The article under the caption © 
‘Knowledge is Power,’’ pubhshed in last number ©! 
the Farmer, should have been credited to the ‘Albany 
Cultivator.” 
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enemy to apple trees, 


ash trees, with which the 


coarse looking,about 3ths 
of an inch long, with stri- 
ped wings. Late in June 


and early in July she may be seen on the limbs 





of the apple, quince, ash, and locust trees. Her | 


business now Is to deposite her eggs in some suit- 


able place where her offspring may find shelter an 


and food. She usually descends upon the trunk 


of the tree and lays her eggs upon the body! 
When she |: 


of it near the surface of the earth. 
finds a defect, or a wound, or a good shelter, up 
higher on the body, she sometimes lays her oges 
there in preference. The eggs are not larger 
than the head of a pin, and glazed over, having a 
brownish shining color—commonly ten in nuin- 
ber. These eggs hatch in about eight days, aod 
the little mites work through the bark where it 


is found most tender; this is near the ground,and | 
ry’ ié 
These 


young trees are preferred to the old ones. 
mites work through the bark the first summer. 


going no farther, and growing no larger than | 
about a quarter of an inch—a white worm with - 


a hard yellow head. 


During the second season; they bore into the | 


wood of the tree, and show where they are at 


work by the chips which come from the auger | 


holes at the root of the tree. In the third year, 
in June, they make a hole through the side of the 
tree for a passage out, sometimes as high as a 
foot from the earth. Heze they lie till their 
wings grow, which give them the form that is 
represented by the engraving, and in the latter 
part of the month they are ready to fly and do all 
the mischief in their power. 

The eggs of this insect may be very easily de- 
stroyed, and so many of the worms before they 
have entered far into the tree, by applying t: 
them a wash of ley strong enough to bear up a 
hen’s egg, or by the application of fresh lime or 
strong wood ashes. Mr. Winship, and other 
distinguished nurserymen, as well as Dr. Flagg, 


of Mount Auburn, near Cincinnatti,have observed | sentations of which were exhibited. “The former 


that where the trunks of young apple trees were 
occasionally washed with a strong ley of potash 
and water so as to destroy the moss and slight 
excrescences on the bark, this insect never causes 
any trouble, the parent insect finding no place to 
deposite her eggs. 

Of the various other means that have been used 
to destroy the worm, a few remarks on each need 
only be made, for it is evident they can be fully 
successful only when generally adopted, Ist. 
Killing it by a wire thrust into the holes is an oli 
but very successful method. 2d. Cutting ont 
the grub with a knife or gouge is the most eom- 
mon practice; but these tools are generally used 
without sufficient caution. The third method 
consists in plugging the holes with soft wood; if 
alittle camphor be previously inserted, this prac- 
tice promises to answer the purpose, from the ex- 
periments tried. 4th, Some recommend putting 
around the root of the tree, and extending up the 
trunk for twelve or twenty-four inches a coat of 
brick-layer’s mortar. 5th. Others have used a 
coat of tar with sticcess: which should extend 
from the surface of the ground to the height of 
two or three feet ; the tar is to be protected by 
wrapping paper, tied round the trunk, The 
two last applications will have to be renewed an- 
aually: April will generally be the most proper 
time. 6th. Draw them forth by means of a barbed 
wire, which is rather too tedious. 7th. S. 58. 
Green Esq. of East Cambridge, has made an ex- 
periment with soap. He had in his garden a fine 
white ash tree which was full of these worms, so 
fatal to our apple trees. He covered every place 
en the tree which appeared to be wounded by 
them, with common hard soap, rubbed into the 
holes made by the borer. During the rains, the 
week after, the soap dissolved and penetrated to 
the worms, and drove them out by scores, which 
eaused theirdeath. We think this the best rem- 
edy yet discovered, when they are in the tree, 


quince bushes, locust and | 


agriculturist has to con- ' 
tend. It is brown and | 





erry, Sc. —Cineinnalti Plow Boy. 


| “KEEP IT BEFORE THE Prop.e’—That the out 


{rage pel ae OD PROPERTY IN THE SHAPE OF, 
TREES, are at last arousine jeg ive andj 

( engence. The robberies practiced opents 
upon gardens and orchards and door-vards hat 
long and keenly annoyed those wio devote ear 


» cultivation of fine fruits and th 
thelr homest: itis, This spe- | 
ring, so common with children, exert: 
i lilnence on the minds of the youn 
fand the old; for those who piunder their neigh 
while young, are commonly mor 
with thievish propensities in mia-| 
“inupa child in the wavit snoul 
and when it is old it wiil not depart from it.”| 
Mark, then, the influence of exauiple—of good 
and evil exampl —t pon the minds of vouth:—} 
“Wedo not ! 





ior less inted 


jturer life. ‘J 


know,” says the New York express, | 
‘when we have been more pleased with a jud) 
al decision than that which we tind recorded in| 
ne of our late London files, A boy fifteen vears | 
f age, was convicted and heavily punished fo: | 
‘aking a boueh trom one of t trees ina pnb 

garden. ‘The sitting magistrate, in passing | 
isenterce on the offendor, took sccasion to use the! 
following strong and sensible laneuage: “that al-| 
ithoneh the damage in this particular instance | 
| was small, vet the practice of breaking trees oc~ 
icasioned great damage; and the inhabitants of| 
| the different squares were put annually to great 
jexpense, In consequenee of these depredations. 
| Persons had no more right to take a branch Srom| 
jone of these trees, than they had to go into one of | 
i the houses and steal a piece of plate’ —We hope 
{this will be ‘recorded for a precedent,’ in every 
;court in this country.” 





Insects tN Waeat.—In a lecture on the “dis 
jeases of wheat,” lately delivered in England by 
‘Rev. Mr. Sidney, mention was made of the 
/“wheat midge” and “ear cockle” magnified repre- 


is a fly something resembling a gnat; the latter is 
a small eel, the larve of which are deposited in- | 
side the grain in a cottony substance, and they 
are so minute that many thousands exist in a sin-~ 
gle grain of wheat. ‘The animalcules are very 
destructive, and the crysalis of the insect is sup- 
posed to come to life in the farm yard where the 
refuse of the threshing floor is thrown, as it ex- 
ists in the chaff. As a means of preventing this 
evil, it is recommended that the chaff should be | 
sieved, and that the dust, in which the crysalis of 
the insect is always to be found in great numbers 
should be taken away and burnt.” We believe 
this “wheat midge” is the same insect which has 
been improperly called the “weevil” in this coun- 
try. —.Alb. Cult. 

Dune ror THR Wurat Cror. Messrs. Rdit- 
ors—In a very sensible Treatise on Agriculture | 
which I am now persuing, I meet with the fol- | 
lowing very valuable remarks, which please trans-| 
fer into the Cultivator for general use. The au-| 
thor says “the direct application of manure to} 
wheat crops to be deprecated; it is apt to produce 
an abundant growth of weeds; forces the plants 
to a preturnatural growth: subjects them 
ito the very serious evil of being lodged by the 
rains at the season of maturity; procrastinates 
the time of ripening; and on the whole, the crop 
is more liable to blight, than if such foreing had 
not been applied.”—There is a little volume con- 
tained in this single sentence, and if its reason- 
ing were carried into practice, it will increase the 
amount of our wheat crop the next year, to the 
amount of millions of dollars.— Bost, Cult, T. 





Cure ror Founper.—The seeds of sun-tlower are 
the best remedy known for the cure of founder in hor- 
ses. Immediately on discovering that your horse is 
foundered, mix about a pint of the whole seed in his 
feed, and it will give a perfect cure. 
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, * Q z > T Le 
AND WESTERN HORTICULTURIST. lor 
ifor destroying this nulgance to our oreharcs nisi i 
This eneraving repre- Never put chip manure around your apple tr: ‘ wena Parkies. . 
g Be el od iis edt’ Pits ins Sir. Charles Starr, Jr., in the American Agri- 
Na Kged roducing ages Meas ‘turtst, Says: “© Heretofore I have had so much 
belongs to a numerous fanitiy of nearly two hun- on. : 
dre d snectes. inh ab tine the Un ted States sou om nity iy raising turkeys, as to be alu.ost dis- 
Mitte grt, Talos ea nipctbies ied, but of iate hav on very ceessf 
of them infesting the pitch pine, blackberry, rast recy Out of iate have been very successful, 


} 


consequence of pursuing the following mode, 
immended to ne by a lady, who said she had 
tronole with thew : 
When first hatched, gire no feed for 24 hours, 
Foon vive a littl: curd made from buttermi!k, in- 
ising the quantity as they grow older. They 
ili be seenred from the wet, and by no means 
ve Indian meal; but with the curd they may 
ive 19 moderate quantities, wheat-bread soaked 
onuttermilk, LT helieve Indian meal is fatal to 
ie greater part of the greater part of the young 


ti 


| turkeys which die in the attempt to raise them. 


Vo allow them to wander too much is attended 
suslly with considerable loss. [have found it 
ivery good plan to make an enclosure of boards 
6 feet square or so, and 12 to 18 inches high, 
ind set this ina grass field during fine weather, 
in Which to confine young turkeys. This is re- 
noved occasionally from place to place, and they 
thus get all the fresh green food they may need, 
esides an abundance of insects.” 


Crover as a Fertinizer.—“S, W.” in the N, 
Genesee Farmer, thus sums up the arguments in 
favor of plowing in clover: 

“Chemistry tells us that a creen crop of Clo- 
ver is the cheapest fertilizer for the following rea- 
Sons? 

Ist. The stalks and leaves of clover contain 
according to their weight, about five times as 
much nitrogen (the magie wand of manure,) as 
herds grass or most other green crops. 

2d. The long tap root of the clover brings up 
from the sub-soil below the reach of the plow, 
those substances which are wanted in veeetation, 
retaining them iu the leaves and stems of the 
clover to be given out when plowed under as food 
for the growing wheat. 

Lastly, large masses of broken roots of clover 
remain in the ground; these roots are worth, as a 
manure, according to Boussingault, about four 
times their weight in stable dung.” 


Points oF a Goop Cow.—The following is 
from a report of the Guernsey Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

1. Purity of the breed and qualities of the dam 
for yielding rich and yellow butter. 

2. Small head, large and bright eyes, smal. 
muzzle, small ears, orange color within. 

3. Straight back from the shoulders to the tail, 
and chest wide. 

4. A fine and loose skin, with soft and short 
hair. 

5. Sides well rounded, flank small between the 
side and hauneh, tail fine, 

6. Fore-legs straight and weil proportioned, 
hind-legs broad above the knee, fine and elean 
below; hoofs small; legs should not cross in walk- 
ing. 

7. Udderlarge, and the teats large, and spring - 
ing from the four corners of the udder; milkvein 
large and well defined, 





Limz ann Rats.—A gentleman of this city 
who had occasion to use considerable lime about 
his premises, which had heretofore been much in- 
fested with rats, informed us that these destrue- 
tive vermin had suddenly ceased to appear or to 
annoy him. “Before using the lime,” said he 
you could scarcely walk across the yard after 
night without treading on them.” Heshowed us 
several of their principal holes around which he 
had deposited a small portion of fresh unslaked 
lime, which evidently had the effect of driving 
them from these places, which they before resor- 
ted to in great numbers.. The above is a simple 
and cheap method of getting rid of this annoying 
and destructive pest.. Suppose you try it. 





Great ¥retp or Woor.—Mr. Luther Smith, oi 
Springfield, recently brought into that town from the 
East, a lot of Spanish Merino sheep, from one of whick 
he sheared 14 Ibs., and from 3 othere 33 Ibs. 10 ounees 
of wool, of one year’s growth. 
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Improvement of Mechanies 
NUMBER V. 

In the days of republican simplicity our grand- 

fathers thought it was an honor to be employed, and | 


| 


‘ 


gain their bread by the sweat of their brow. —But, in |; 


these enlightened days, it is considered ‘decidedly 
vulgar” that a man should have his hands hardened by 
honest industry. In these days it is fashionable for 
our would be gentlemen and ladies to disclaiin against 
any thing of the kind; and some of them are even so 
nice that they would require a strong smell of Cologne, 
if it should be known that their parentage could be 
traced, and found to have originated from a worthy 
hard-fisted mechanic. The majority of our greatest 
wen are from families who considered it no disgrace 
io gain their living by honest industry; and very many 
of them were mechanics themselves, and who, by 
their industry and perseverance, have shown that the 
mind of a mechanic is not contined to the lap-stone on 
anvil—but that it is not satisfied before its power and 
iufluence are felt. Franklin, (and what heart does 
not beat quicker by the mere mention of the name ?) 
by his own exertionand untiring industry —whule hits 
jingers were busily employed in scattering knowledge 
throughout the western continent,—was forming the 
character and gigantic intellect, which at one day was 
to astonish the whole civilized world; he who made the 
vivid lightning his plaything, think you that he was 
pointed at as only a mechanic ? 

Thousands of instances might be mentioned which 
would prove that the mind is not to be monopolized 
with that ease that fools monopolize fashion. 

In conclusion I must mention one instance more, to 
show what energy of character may do. Ina letter 
written by the Mother of John Quincey Adams to his 
father, in an early day she says: ‘Our John has ris- 
en to the proud distinction of being a mail carrier 
between Braintree and Boston.” This ‘‘mail boy,” 
who enjoyed no superior advantage of birth, nor the 
advantages of the present day for gaining an educa- 
tion, rose to the “proud distinction’? ef filling with 
honor to himself, and benefit to his country, the highest 
office in the world. We are in hopes the day is fast 
approching in which mechanics will toil and strive to 
reach the palace, “where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar.” Mecuanic, 
Jackson, August 19, 1844. 





Br or Goon Curer.—Let not your heart be troub- 
led—be of good cheer—a bright day is dawning, 
What if the skies are frowning, and the sun has gone 
down in darkness? What if your path looks dreary 
and desolate, and every individual meets you with a 
frown? It will not be always thus. You are now in 
the lowest ebb of sorrow and adversity, and whether 
you longer remain so or not, it is for you to decide. If 
you are fool enough to suffer the little trials and per- 
plexities of this life to take so deep a hold of your heart 
—if you are willing to sufler in this beautiful world— 
so be it—you have no one to blame but yourself. God 
made you to be happy—to enjoy lifemand everything 
around you will contribute to this end, if you but di- 
vest yourself of your craven spirit and lugubrious pre- 
dilections. Yield not to the hateful spectres around 
you—but persevere in doing what your Maker has en- 
joined upon you, and our word for it, you will be hap- 
py—the clouds will disperse from the skies, and the 
sun shine with all its brilliancy and splendor.—Port- 
land Tribune. 





The Governor of New Hampshire is a North Car- 
olinian—a mechanic who worked in Fayetteville as a 
journeyman chair-maker, and afterwards about ten 
miles below, at Newberry’s getting out shingles.— 
The Fayetteville ‘*Carolinian” remarks that many of 
North Carolina’s sons have gone South and West, and 
have become men of note; but that a North Carolina 
mechanic should emigrate to New Hampshire and be- 
come Governor of the State, is a circumstance perhaps 
unprecedented in the history of the country. —Greens- 
bro (N. C.) Patriot. 





Stream Piovens.—A manufacturer in Cincinnatti 
has forwarded to St. Louis a plough thet is to be driv- 
en by steam, for turning up the praitigs of Illinois. 





Fantastic Conceptions. 


The recently broached idea, that certain notes in 
music are someway analogous to certain colors is not 
new. Such fancies were entertained upwards of for- 
ty years ago and most likely then not for the first time. 
At the end of the last century Castel, an ingenious 
French clergyman, invented an instrument, resembling 
a pianoforte, for arranging colors. He supposed that 
ie seven prismatic colors corresponded exactly to the 
seven tones of music. Accordingly, he composed a 
gamut after the following fashion : C was represented 
by blue; C sharp, by sky-blue; D sharp, olive-green; 
i, yellow; F, pale-yellow: F sharp, orange; G, red; 
G sharp, crimson; A, purple; A sharp, light purple; 
B, dark-blue. The octaves of each note repeated in 
lighter tints of the same colors, The inventor under- 
took by this means to make all the colors appear either 
successively, or in pleasing combination, for the amuse- 
meutot those persons to whom nature had denied the 
sense of hearing, by producing the agreeable sensa- 
tions to the eye similar to those created by melody and 
harmony. Another French priest, the Abba Pencelet, 
invented an organ for the gratification of the palute ! 
He arranged his scale thus: Ascidity stood for C; in- 
sipidity for D; sweetness, E; bitterness, F; ascid 
sweet, G; harshness, A; pungency, B. The instru- 
ment was enclosed in a case; the key-board being dis- 
posed as usual in front. The action of two bellows 
sustained a continual current of air, which was guided 
intoa row of organ pipes. Opposite to these p'pes 
were ranged an equal number of phial-bottles, filled 
with liquids flavored as above. The machine was so 
constructed, that by pressing the fingers of the keys, 
the wind entered the sounding pipes, and uncorked the 
bottles, the liquids running into a larger glass goblet 
placed underneath. If the organist played unskilfully 
and produced discord, the liquor mixed in the resirvoir 
had a nauseous taste; but if he performed well, so as 
to produce harmonious tones, the mixture was found 
to be delicious. —Chamber’s Journal. 





Catumny.—Nocalumny, however apparently 
absurd and unfounded it may be, was ever uttered 
chat did not make an impression, more or less 
deep, on the minds of those who hear it. Amongst 
the candid, the generous, and the good-natured, 
the impression will be slight—probably so slight 
that they are themselves unconscious that any 
impression has been made at all, till, perhaps, 
some confirmatory rumor, or some other calum- 
ny aimed at the same quarter, revives the memo- 
ry of the first; and they find themselves sud- 
denly half way on the road to believe the whole, 
This it is that makes small calumnies great evils. 
They act like small doses of poison, where each 
is insigaificant in itself, but the gross amount is 
fatal; and as a calumny once uttered can never be 
entirely effaced, and as most of people are ready 
to help it on its way, before they know whether 
itis true or false, and a very few are just enough 
to run after it, and endeavor to impede its prog- 
ress when they discover its real character, human 
beings should consider that every scandulous or 
cruel accusation or insinuation they permit them- 
selves against their neighbor is a drop of aqua to- 
fana in his cup, a dose that is mortal.—Men and 
Women. 





ImmenspR Manuracturing Orgrations.—The 
Preston (Eng.) Guardian, mentions the erection 
of a gigantic power-loom shed, said to be the 
largest in the world, and built for Messrs. Anis- 
worth & Co, It is described as follows: “ The 
shed is 359 feet in length by 187 in breadth, divi- 
ded into 39 bays. ‘The roof is supported by 352 
columns. It is calculated to contain 1,650 looms, 
and when complete the number of hands actually 
empioyed in the room will be 855. The produc- 
tion of the looms will average 13,200 pieces, 20 
yards each, or 34 pieces per minute. This is 
applied to the weaving shed alone, independent 
of the spinning and other departments. 





CimyrsE Proverrs.—The heart the most ca- 
es of loving, is that which has never loved.— 
Vater does not remain on the mountains, nor 
vengence in a great mind. —Whoever has found 
the measure of his own heart, has found that of 
all others.—The highest reproach weighs heavy 
on his heart.—We may dispense with men, but 
we require a friend. —Ceremonies are the smoke 
of friendship.—We loose more friends by our re- 
quests, than by our refusals.—Pidding’s Chinese 
vo. 


Metalized Wood for Railroads, 
Attention has lately been attracted to an inyey. 


‘tion for metalizing or fossilizing wood, stone ,; 


iron. The following extract of a letter from » 
Wright, Jr. is in the Journal of Commerce: 


“But lately, a good deal is said about woo). 





and a patent has been taken out for converting ; 
jinto iron, I should ratber say into stone, by mies. 
lof iron. Thus metaltzed, or rather Sorsilizes 
| wood has been used in constructing the tern. 
‘us of the Dover railway, and it seems to hay, 
‘both the qualities of stone and iron. Rails of ;; 
laid down at Vauxhall, for experiment, endured, 
travel equal to that of a year on the most throngs, 
railway, without any preceptible wear—not eye; 
the saw marks of the timber being removed, |; 
is supposed that timber thus prepared will not by. 
subject to rot or decay of any kind. This, time 
will test. If this proves true, the invention wii: 
be of the utmost importance to the United States, 
| where timber is yet plentier, and iron searcer th,, 
there. The process of preparing the timber jc 
simply this—The pieces, after having been fitteg 
by the carpenter or joiner, for their places,, ar, 
introduced into an immense iron cylinder, wie: 
is then exhausted by an air pump. 

A solution of sulphate of iron is then inject; 
which immediately enters into the exhausted pore, 
of the wood. The wood is then withdrawn, an) 
again placed ina similar vacuum ia a solution o: 
muriate of lime, which, coming in contact wits 
the sulphate of iron, within the wood, decompo- 
ses it, and forms an insoluble sulphate of lime or 
gypsum, within the wood; and the muriate of iron 
the other new compound, goes about its business, 
‘So the wood becomes thoroughly impregnate: 
With stone, as hard as a rock, and is yet as tough 
as it was before. The expense of preparing 200u 
sleepers, enough for a mile of railway, is said not 
to exceed $400. Some of the greatest engineers 
have expressed their confidence in the invention, 
and the process is employed on maay of the goy- 
ernment works. What an invention this for our 
Mississippi valley! Railways built of light po- 
rous wood—the more porous the better, probab- 
ly—may fora thousand dollars per mile, be con- 
verted into roads nearly, if not quite as durable 
as iron. Yankees, 1 think will not be long in 
looking to this matter. 





ImporTant Gatvanic EXPERIMENT.-At a meet- 
ing last week of the Farmer’s Club in New York, 
Mr. Ross presented a potatoe seven inches in cir- 
cunfrence,and others no larger than an egg vlant- 
ed at the same time—the 25th of May.—The 
large one was from a small plot under the influ- 
ence of a galvanic battery. Plates of copper 
and zinc were placed at a distance of about 200 
feet apart, the potatoes planted between. ‘They 
were connected by a copper wire following on the 
fence. ‘This formed a battery; the moisture ani 
ascids of the earth exciting the galvanic influence 
which was thus constantly through the soil is 
which the potatoes were planted. This is the 
most important result ever yet obtained by this 
experiment in the cultivation of plants. It hus 
previously been tried with success in the conser 
vatories of England.— Phil. Inquirer. 





Parer From A New Materrat.—Almost ev- 
ery succeeding day adds to the resources of prac 
tical science, and multiplies the developinents 
of human skill. Paper is now, it seems, to be 
made from wheat straw ; and it is affirmed that 
both the finest and the coarsest qualities can be 
produced by the new method. ‘The experiment, 
says an English paper, is about to be tried on 4 
large scale—mills have been lately taken at Cha'- 
ford, near Stround, for the purpose, 





Sensible men and women never sneer at 1it- 
chanics and others who earn their liviag by the 
labor. But self-styled gentleman and ladies not 
unfreqaently do. We have heard of a “lacy” 


who once left a ball-room because a mechanic en- 
tered. She married a basket-maker, and died 4 
wash-woman .—Kzch, Paper. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


Plants. 


Wuen we survey the works of Nature, we are 
wruck with admiration at the wonderful mechanism. 
|:is one great machine, where every little wheel is 
subservient, aad so aptly fitted as to move in perfect 
yuison Without fear of collision. But itis our design 
now, to speak more particularly of Plants, of which, 
; we have a knowledge, it will unfold many beauties 
‘© our minds—thus amply repaying all our toil in the 
acquisition, 

Linnzeus has divided the whole vegetable world 
ito twenty-one classes;—these he again subdivides 
yto order, species, and genera, so that, with our 
common botanies, we may be enabled to trace many 
plants through, and ascertain their names. But this 
isnot the pleasantest part of the science. Let us turn 
to Physiology. Have we reflected; when webeheld the 
colt green leaf sporting in the breeze, and basking“in 
the enlivening sunbeams—that these are as lungs to 
(ue plant, that they have power to imbibe carbonic gas 
from the air, which gives life to it, while at the same 
time they emit oxygen, of which an excess would be 
deleterious in its effects on vegetable life. The roots, 
100, are furnished with a set of vessels by which they 
absorb moisture from the earth, which is the blood, 
and being carried through the body of the tree or 
plant, is scattered through every ramification and leaf 
—when a small quantity of oxygen unites with it, 
which, together with the iron it contains, produces the 
soft shades and tinseled hues so beautiful to look upon. 

And how luxuriantly Nature teems with life. She 
spreads the grassy carpet for the toiling peasant, as 
well as for the haughty prince—she shields the ‘ender 
germs from Autumn’s chilling winds, and deadly 
Winter’s blast, by hiding them in earth’s soft bosom, 
or throwing over protecting woody scales. The grov- 
cling weed is the immediate object of hercare. The 
rich bright flower blooms joyous in the valley, nursed 
vy nature’s fostering care, unaided by the sickly hand 
of art,—or spreads its petals on the lonely mountain’s 
sde, without once asking will any admire my dying 
lustre, or one bright companion hang its gentle head, 
or weep soft dewy tears, when mine shall wither back 
odust and be no more? She guides the fairy vine, 
and teaches it to throw its clinging tendrils soft as 
woman’s love, round the firm sturdy monarch of the 
wood, who, opening wide his arms, receives it to his 
protecting bosom—thus seeming more to feel his pow- 
erand native dignity. 

But when lost in admiration at the magnificence of 
the work, can we forget the hand that wrought it— 
llim who spake, and it was done—who commanded, 
and it was stood fast—who is the prime mover, nay, 
the very essence of all this life! But let us trace our 
subject a little further. We have found that plants 
germinate from seed—that the lofty oak is produced 
tom the insignificant acorn—that it is nursed by heat 
and moisture, till it becomes so far advanced as to 
ueed the kindly influence of light, when it bursts its 
lonely enclosure and, like the new born infant, smiles 
spon clear rosyday. The scaly bark serves as a cov- 
‘ting, and year after year it forms new woody layers 
by its hardening sap. 

We have found the veins, the nerves, the lungs, the 
vlood. These we may decompose, and resolve into 
the same elements as constitutesall other matter—but 
when thus resolved, we cannot again put them to- 
gether so as to form a living plant; the vital principle 
is wanting, which we cannot trace. We may tell 
when, how, and where they grow, yet all is not with- 
‘2 0urcomprehension. This should teach us a lesson 
of our weakness—that our wisdom is but folly—that 
tll the knowledge we can obtain 1n this world, is just 
*ufficient to know how weak and unwise we are.— 
But one has said, ‘Consider the likies, how they 
Gow. They toil not, they epin not; and yet | say 


clothe the grass, which is to-day in the field, and to- 


this teach us humility aud trust ?—that when human 
passions beat, and sorrows flood the soul, we may 
feel confidence in Him, and say not my will but fin 
be done? . 

Michigan Centre, August, 1841, 


AROZINA, 





cest things ever brought to the table, savs th: 
Louisville Journal, in the pudding line, is the 
green corn pudding, prepared according to the 
following recipe. Let every wife who would sur 
prise her husband by a rare delicacy try it. 

“Take of green corn twelve ears, and grate it. 
To this add a quart of sweet milk, a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter, four eggs, well boaten, 
pepper and salt, as much as sufficient; stir all well 
together, and bake four hours in a buttered dish. 
Some add to other ingredients a quarter of a Ib. 
of sugar, and eat the pudding with sauce. It Is 
good, cold or warm, with meat or sauce, but « pi- 
cures of the most exquisite taste, declare for it, 
we believe, hot, and with the first service.” 





Cure ror Inrnamep Eyrs.—Pour boiling wa- 
ter on elder flowers, and steep them like tea; 
when cold, put three or four drops of laudnam in 
to a small glass of the elderstea, and let the mix- 
ture run into the eyes three or four times a day. 
The eyes will become perfectly strong in the 
course of a week. To preserve the eyes, wash 
them often in cold water.— Practical Ree. Book. 





RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE annual course of lectures in this institution for 
the session of 1844—'45 will commence on the first 
Monday in November next, and continue 16 weeks. 

The lectures will be delivered as follows: 

On Anatomy and Surgery, by Daniel Branard, M. 


On Institutes and Practice of Medicine, by Austin 
Flint, VW. D. 
ae Chemestry and Pharmacy, by J. V. Z. Blaney, 
M. D. 

On Materia Medica and Therapeutics, by John Me 
Lean, M. D. 

Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, 
by G. N, Fitch, M. D. 

The fees will be $10,00 for each course of Lectures, 
amounting in all to $60,00; the matriculation fee is 
$5,00; Graduation fee 20,0; the Dissecting Ticket is 
optional with the student, and is $5,00. 

A suitable edifice is now being built, and will be in 
readiness for the next course of lectures. 

Good boarding with room, fuel, and lights, can be 
obtained in Chicago at $2 per week, 
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MAMMOTH STRAWBERRIES!! 
Tue Subscriber has contracted with Mr. Stafford, 
of this city fora supply of his unrivalled Mammoth 
Strawberry Vines; they were introduced into the Uni- 
ted Statesiour years since from England by Mr. S., 
who has by cultivation much increased their size and 
flavor; they are very prolific bearers and continue up- 
on the vines from 6 to $ weeks; they require no culti- 
vation after the first year; the vines being about 18 in- 
ches long with avery broad leaf, so shades the bed 
that weeds and grass do not grow. ‘Uhey are so har- 
dy that they require no protection beyond their decayed 
foliage during;the winter. Every vine set within 24 
hours after they are received is warranted to live, The 
fruit will bear transportation better than any other 
strawberry known, and measures on the average three 
inchas in circumferance. At a late exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society of this city, these berries brought 
87 1-2 cts. per. quart at auction. July and August is 
the time for transplanting to insure a large crop for the 
ensuing year. Price 85 per hundred, neatly boxed and 
shipped, with ampie directions for preparing land &c. 
ddress, 
JOHN STAIR, 
Cleveland Seed Store. 
Cleveland, O., July 6, 1844. ' nil 


Notice to Farmers. 
First quality Pine Shingles, in any quantity; Pre- 
pared White Lead, in 25 lb. kegs; Salt, coarse and 
tine; Plaster; Water Lime; Leather of all descrip- 
tions, by the side or ton, direct from the manufacturers; 
Plastering Hair constantly on hand, at the lowest cash 
price, at the old ware-house of W. Parker, Jackson, 
Mich. Also, cash paid for Hides—by 








‘ato you that Solomon in all his glory was not 


June 15, 1844, HAYDEN & Co. 
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GREEN Corn Pupping.—QOne of the very nis | 
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SMSON, HOWARD & CO. 
FORWARDERS AND COMMISSION MER- 
HMANTS, DETROIT, MICH. 

H arehouse foot of Shelby Street. 

Agents tor tie Buflaloand Ohio Line, and New York 
wzke Boat ahe, on tne Erie Canal, in conneetion with 

| Steamboats, Propellers and Vessels on the Lakes. 








| : AGENTS, 
| RD Veneenatey, {100 Broad street, N. Y. 
| ay 3 ig proere ies foot State st., Albany N. Y. 
C ard, Meech & Co » Buffalo, New York. 
| All goods «nd property shipped by these lines insured 
fon the Erie Canal, and persons shipping by them ean 
jbe assured of as quick despatch as by any other line. 
Che undersigued are prepared tomake contracts for 
the transportation of produce and merchandize by the 
jabove lines, and solicits the patronage of merchants, 
imillers, &c. 

*.* Aso, will make lke advances and contracts at 
the Ware-House of Sackert & Evererr, Jacks: 

LAWSON, HOWARD & Co., Agents. 

Detroit, March 25, 1844, 


Wool Wanted. 
Tue subscribers under the firm of Lathrop & Wal 
cout, have received their machinery—are now pre 
pared for the farmers to bring on their WOOL, and 
they can have it caRDED or manufactured into any of 
the following descriptions of eloth viz: common and 
tine fulled cloth; common and tine cassimeres; satine(s 
flannel of wool and of cotton and wool for sheetings 
&e.; pressed cloths; plaids; checks: stripes—cham) 
rays; carpets double and single; coverlets and almost 
every other description required tor this section of 
country. 
Also weaving any of the above—also rag carpets ; 
tow and linen cloths; diapers; ! 


bagging &c. Ke. 

Their machinery being all new and of the most ap- 
proved kinds, they flatter themselves that all who tavor 
them with their work will be satisfied not only with 
the quality, but with the price. 

Woo. Carpine will receive particular attention at 
REDUCED prices. 

They will be prepared early in September to full 
and dress cloth for customers on the most reasonable 
terms. 

The patronage of Farmers is solicited. Wool de- 
livered for manufacturing will all be covered by [nsx 
rance in a responcible Company without charge to the 
owners. 

H. B. LATHROP, 
ALBERT WALCOTT. 
Manufactory at the State Prison. | 
Jackson, June 13th, 1844. \ nlorf 
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Superior Agricultural Implements ! 
Tue Subscribers have just received, direct from the 
‘¢ Boston Agricultural Warehouse,’ a general and 
superbor assortment of 


{ 


Grain and Grass Syther, Grain Cradles, Sythe 
Snaths, Forks, Grain Shovels, dc. §c., 
which are warranted to be the best implements of th: 
kind that can be procured in the State. Farmers are 

invited to call and examine. 
J. SUMNER & Co. 
Jackson, July, 1844. i 





ALBERT FOSTER, 
EDGE TOOL MANUFACTURER, 
JACKSON MICHIGAN. 

Has opened a New Establishment on Luther Street, 
immediately in rear of J. Sumner & Co’sstore, where 
he will keep constantly on hand all kinds of 
EDGE TOOLS, 


of superior workmanship. ‘The Farmes and Mechan- 


cle in his line of business. 
Jackson, July, 1544. nlorf 





Foster’s Improved Patent Pumps. 

H. & F. M. FOSTER respectfully inform the pub- 
lic that they continue to manufacture and keep con- 
stantly on hand, at their Machine Shop, (on the east 
side of Grand River, near the Rail Road Depot,) in 
the Village of Jackson, superior Puwrs for Wells and 
Cisterns, made of the best materials, and warranted 
not to FREEZE. These Pumps have been extensively 
in use in the Eastern States, for 15 years, and the 
increasing demand for them, isevidence of the general 
satisfaction they bave given. i 





Jackson, February 15, 1844. 
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PMiscellaneous. 


Pro:pects of the United States. 
Perhaps there never was a time when 
industrial condition of this country, or of ©. 5 
any country, afforded more promise than d 

that of the United States at this time | 

last five years there existed no specu 
tive spirit to draw men from productive ev 
ployments. That grasping disposition to bu 
rich in haste, to realize wea.th by some shor 
ter mode than the sure. patient process of pa- 
tient industry, which characterized our fathers 
scems to have disappeared, and the returs 
the majority of active citizens to produc ive 
pursuits, has increased the real wealth of + 
country to a prodigious extent. In all sectioi» 
of our varied climate, the weather has bee: 
singularly propitious to the growing crops 
and the probability is, that all descriptions 1 
agricultural produce will be harvested in aban 
dance beyond even the prolific yield of the las: 
few years. The surplus crops of the last sea- 
son still glut our Atlantic borders to an exten: 
indicated in the extreme low prices. The con- 
tinually increasing tolls of the public works 
also afford evideuce that the quantities stil: 
coming to market are in vo wise abated. The 
manulacturing interest was beVcr more flour- 
ishing, and the dividends declared by the cor. 
porate factories exceed those made by any 
other description of company. | The shipping 
business is, fur the season of the year, also 
dving well. The internal exchanges, and 
means of remittance generally, were never 
cheaper or more uniform. The revenues of 
all the states and of the federal government, 
have increased this year to a very consider. 
able extent. ‘The state of New York has paid 
a premium for some of its stock not due, as 
the best meaus of disposing of the funds ac- 
cumulating in the treasury. The federal gov. 
ernment has on deposit some $9000000,a part 
of which will sooa be applied te the liquida- 
tion of twenty-five per cent. of the national 
debt. Other states, although far from present. 
ing so favorable a state of affairs, approxi- 
mate it in some degree, ‘Their means and re. 
sources are so rapidly improving, that good 
confidence may be entertained that some of 
the delinquent States will soon recover them- 
selves. This is more especially the case with 
Pennsylvania, where the necessary laws and 
machinery being in active operation, aud 
greatly facilitated by the advance in the prix 
ces of her great manufacturing staple, give 
the means to comply with the requisition of 
the tax collector. A strong proof of the im- 
proved state of business affairs generally, may 
be found in the absence of excitement upon 
political subjects. We are rapidly approach. 
ing the general election for the chief magiss 
trate of near 19,000,000 of people, and the in- 
terest manifested is less than on ordinary oc 
casions. Even the Texas question with its 
momentous collateral issues, has died away 
from the public mind. All this gives evidence 
that the attention of individuals is again re- 
- quired to the improving state of their pecuni. 
ary affairs. The probability is that the number 
of votes cast will be far less than in 1840, 
when it bore a larger proportion to the whole 
male population than ever on any occasion.— 


Republic. 


Tus brightest jewel pertaining to a woman is 
not worn upon her finger, neither does it glitter 
upon her bracelets—it lies buried beneath a 
whole cargo of silks, statins, and laces, in the 
casket of her minp. A very correct remark— 
but still people generally judge women by their 
dress, rather than the worth of their minds. 





} 





} 
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Registering Sheep. 

The above cut illustrates the German mode of 
ear-marking and regularly numbering the sheep | 
belonging to a flock, so that each individual can | 
he distinetly registered. 
Fach slit in the lower rim of the right ear represents |} 


do 5:1 


In the above firure 








7 slits in the upper rim of the Jeft ear, 506 each 3500 
! do lower do do 100. do 400) 
The central hole in do 50 | 
slits in the upper rim of the right ear 5 do 2 
4 do lower do do 1 do 
The central hole in do 1! do 
Number of the Sheep, 3999 | 
—Cultivator, 
=e | 
fMarket Entelligence. 
Jackson, Sept. 2, 1844, 
Waeat is still selling at 50 cents per bushel. The | 


lots brought into market, thus far, have generally been 
of a quality tofertor to last year’s crop. 
No material change in the price of other produce, 








provisions, &c. 
Purrao, Aug. 28. 

700 bbls Howell's brand sold at 8355, and 
300 barrels Ohio at $3 50. ~Laree lots of wood 
flour may be had at &34. 400 bbls sour at &2 75. 
Holders and buyers of wheat differ but little in 
their views. 71 cents is asked and 70 offered for 
best parcels, 





New York, Aug. 26. 

The Genesee flour in this morning has been 
readily sold at 84 25; 200 bbls Troy at the same. 
2100 bushels N. C. wheat sold at 85 cents; 1000 
at 86, and 100 at 87 cents. Southern corn, 
inixed lots, are offered at 46 cents. 

Aug. 27. FLour—No change whatever. 

AsHEs.—Pots are steady at ®4 189, and Pearls 
at @4 433 a 4 50. 

Provisions. —There is very little doing in Ohio 
pork; holders are very still and our quotations 
ere very firm. Prime we quote at &8 a 8 124; 
Mess $9 624 a 9 683; Beef is quite dull—City 
Mess is held at $5 90a575. ‘There is consid- 
erable inquiry for lard—zood quality Ohio bbl. 
sells at 6 cents.— Herald. 





CREDIT LIST, 
Receipts on subscription to the Mich. Farmer, 


from Aug. 19 to Aug. 31, 1844: 

Hon E Ransom, Kalamazoo; Z M Barber, Leoni; 
T R Adams, Tecumseh—§2 00 each. G B Cooper, 
A V Berry, P E DeMill, O C Mosher, W D Thomp- 
son, H B Houghton, Wm Mayho, Jackson; Reuben 
Fitzgerald, Bellevue; Robert Davis, Grass Lake; Wm 
FE Mundy, Pleasant Valley, D. Comstock, Raisin; 
John Tyler, Onondaga; A K Bushnell, Litchtield~ 
$1 00 each. CS Stone, Hanover—75 cents. C Joy, 
Cayuga; S C Catlin, Jackson; J B Snyder, Outer 
Creek; W J Young, Leoni—50 cents each. 

From Wm Jackson, P. M. of Leom, $4 00. 





BLACK LIST: 


Some delinquents to whom we sent bills during the 
past menth have exhibited their ‘* honor and honesty”’ 
by returning the paper, without paying arrearages. 
Just see how their names appear “ in mourning’ — 

gi. H. Beach,®= of Corunna, Shiawassee Co.— 
Has had the Farmer ever since its commencement.— 
Owes $2, and ‘liquidates’ the bill by ‘stop my paper.’ 

gt. F. Godley,® of Dearbon, Wayne Co. Owes 
for present volume. Stops the paper, and wont pay. 


| 
; 
{ 
' 
| 
| 
} 
| 


do upper 
. ! 
do lower left 100 | 
0 upper do 500 } 
The ceutral hole in the richt ear, 25 | 
do left 25 


Friends, Hear This 


Now is your Time to Subscribe for the 


Cheapest Paper published in the West ! 


In order to secure the immediate annexation o} 
the names of several hundred, or thousand, new 
patrons to the already large subscription list oj 
the Micnigan Farmer, the publisher has conely. 
ded to offer the present volume (to Clubs and 
Agents,) at greatly reduced terms. Until cop. 
trary notice is given, the Farmer will be furnished 
at the following exceedingly low rates—subscrip. 
tions to commence with No. 1, Vol. 2.:— 


<3 COPIES, ONE YEAR, For $2! 

5 “ “ “ $3 ’ 

10 $5! 
Each package to sent to one address. This wil 
render the Farmer by far the cheapest agricultu- 
ral or other journal in the western country !~ 
It places the paper within the means of every 
farmer in Michigan, and certainly none should be 


“cc “cc se 


without a publication so cheap and useful. 


{, =~ All orders must be free or post paid, and 

accompanied with the money, to secure attention, 
Address, MICHIGAN FARMER, 

‘lug. 15, 1844. Jackson, Mich, “ 








BANK NOTE LIsT. 
[CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. } 
Sank of Buffalo 55 dis 


MICHIGAN. 
F & M B’k & Branch pai} Clinton county 30 dis 
Bank of St. Clair par| Watervliet 30 dis 


Com bank Buffalo 30 dis 
Com bank Oswego 3U ds: 
Bank of Lyons 30 dis 
Bk America, Buff 40 dis 
Bk ommerce do 45 dis 
Bank of Oswego 5U dis 
Bank of Lodi 20 dis 


Mich Insurance Co par 
Oakland County Bank pai 
River Raisin Bank pai 
Mer B’k Jackson Co 

Bank of Michigan 68 dis 
State Scrip 3addis 
State Warrants 48 dis 


OHIO, Binghampton 25 dis 
Specie paying banks par}: ‘attaraugus county 41) dis 
Cleveland 55 dis! Erie do 50 dis 


Mechan b’k Buffalo 50 dis 


Com bank Scioto 25 dis 
Mer Ex bank do 50 dis 


‘© Lake Erie 15 dis 


Far bank anton — 60 dis; Miller’s bank, Clyde 20 dis 
Granville 75 dis}Phoenix b’k, Butialo 40 dis 
amilton 25 dis} Tonawanda dis 
Lancaster 30 dis|U. S. bank, Buffalo 35 dis 
Mer & Trider’s Cin 15 dis; Western New-York 35 dis 
Manhaitan 90 dis} ‘taten Island 55 diz" 
jiami xpCom 60 dis;Olean 4!) dis 
Urbana bank’g Com 60 dis} Alleghany county = 75 wis 
I DIANA. St. Lawrence Stock & 


Real Estate Notes 55 cis 
Stock Notes 75 dis 


iState bank, Buffalo 80 dis 


1 dis 
30 dis 


State bank & bran 
State Scrip 








ILLINOIS. 

State bank 50 dis} Wash’n bk, N.Y. tds 

Shawneetown 50 dis|Union bk, Butfalo 35 dis 
KE\TUCKY. CANADA. 


& dis 


All good banks 


PeNNSYLVANIA. 
Specie paying 
“a 


2 dis} All 
WISKONSAN. 
1 dis| Fire & Marine Insu- 


Erie 2dis} rance Co, ‘hecks 1 ds 

Relief Notes 5 dis MISSOURI. 

\EW YORK, NEW JERSEY,,State bank 2 dis 
& NEW ENGLAND. par ] 





FARMERS, LOOK AT THIS! 
ARMERS are requested to call at HAVOEY 
Wf Co’s. Produce Ware- House, (the tirst 0 
west of the Rail Road Depot,) where they can *: 
for the highest price, in casH, any quantity of 
WHEAT, GRASS SEED, FLAX SEED, CRAN- 
BERRIES, HIDES & SKINS, PORK, LARD, &«. 
You can also buy Plaster, (a large lot just rece\ 
ed,) Salt, new and never exposed to the weather,— 
Pine shingles, Leather of all kinds, Paints, il. 
Water Lime, Plastering Hair, Sc. Sc., 0° 
lowest price for cash, or in exchange for Produce. _ 
Jackson, Sept. 2, 1844. 9-3m 


JOB PRINTING. 


Every description of Letter Press Printing, such 
Labels, Waybills, Show Bills, Road Bills, Stage Bil's 
Pamphlets, Handbills, Checks, Circulars, Ball Ticke's 
Business Cards, Catalogues, Notes, &c. &c., exec 
ted with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the offi” 
of the Michigan Farmer, north side of the Pabit 
Square, Jackson. A 

OF All orders from a distance, will receive prom? 














Anether grist in our next. We mean to “give the 
d——] his due,”’ if we do not get our own. 


attention. April, 1844. 


